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MAP MEANINGS: A TEACHER-STUDENT GUIDE 
FOR MAP LEARNINGS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Dr. HENRY J. WARMAN 


Clark University 


A study of geography really introduces a third tool to be used 
by the scholar who already knows how to handle the tools of lan- 
guage and numbers. This third tool, that of the geographer, is 
the map. Familiarity with and use of this tool are integral parts 
of geographic study. 

In the discussion which follows several questions dealing with 
what every good map should have will be raised and answers will 
be attempted. Questions are: 

1. What is meant by the term map projection or grid? 


2. What is a map scale? 


How does one show directions on a map? 

4. What are the many varieties of map symbols? 

». How does a key or legend give meaning to the svmbolization? 
6. What should one know about map fifles? 


War Is Meant py rue Term “Map Proseerion™ on “Map Grip?” 

A map is a simplified picture or plan of a part of the earth's 
surface. A map may represent an area as small as vour backyard or 
as large as the world. Indeed, there are star maps which show the 
universe. However, our present study is directed to the earth and 
parts of it. How does one tell exactly where each part he is study- 
ing about is located? Those lines drawn on the globe which extend 
around the earth parallel to the equator are called parallels ot 
latitude. Some have names such as the Equator, Tropie of Cancer, 
Tropie of Capricorn, Arctic Circle, Antarctic Circle, All are given 
a number of degrees: for example, the Equator is given the number 
0 (degrees); the Tropie of Cancer is given the number 2314 (de- 
grees). Since the Tropie of Cancer is north of the Mquator, the 
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letter N is placed back of the number. The Tropie of Capricorn, 
being in the Southern Hemisphere, would thus be labeled 2314 
degrees S. 

It would be foolish for one to say to his friend, “L will meet 
you on Main Street.” Just where on Main Street, at what intersee- 
tion would your friend meet you? In like manner, early map makers 
realized that parallels of latitude were not enough to locate places. 
Just as your friend would need to know an intersection on Main 
Street, so the map-makers needed lines to intersect (to cut across) 
the parallels of latitude. The first line they drew extends from the 
North Pole to the South Pole passing near London, England thru 
a place called Greenwich. This line is called the Prime Meridian 
and altho “prime” really means “first” they gave the prime merid- 
ian the number zero. There existed then an intersection of earth 
lines—the Equator and the Prime Meridian. You and your friend 
could meet where zero degrees latitude intersects the Prime Merid- 
ian. Can you find this intersection? Can you find 2314°N latitude 
and the place where the Prime Meridian crosses it? Can vou find 
the place where the parallel of latitude 6614°N (The Aretie Cirele) 
and zero degrees longitude (The Prime Meridian) intersect? 

Naturally, this one north-south line was not enough. So map 
makers continued drawing north-south lines from pole to pole. 
Those which were drawn eastward from the Prime Meridian (the 
ZETO longitude line) thes called lines of east longitude: those drawn 
to the west they called west longitude meridians. 

The problem of how high the numbers should go was easily 
solved. The Mquator is a cirele. A cirele has 360 degrees, so the 
meridians which crossed the Equator westward were numbered up 
to 180°, halfway around the circle. Those to the west also could be 
numbered to TSO degrees west longitude. Thus, the intersecting 
lines—the Meridians—all had numbers just like the streets inter- 
secting Main Street would have names or numbers. Since the 
parallels of latitude needed only numbers from the Equator to 
the poles just 40) degrees of latitude (north or south) were used. 

In addition to helping us find points on the earth's surface, 
parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude help us find areas. 
The average city block is bounded on four sides by numbered or 
named streets. In similar fashion, “blocks” or areas of the earth's 
surface can be bounded, but in these cases by parallels and merid 
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ians. Every good map should show by a “grid” system (a pattern 


of north-south and east-west lines) exactly what part of the earth’s 
surtace is represented. The “grid” lines do not have to cross the 
entire map surface but they may be indicated by short lines with 
degree numbers (and, of course, the letters N.S.E.W. behind the 
numbers) on the margin of the map paper. These short line indica- 
tions are referred to by map-makers as “ticks.” While some people 
make maps and label them with names like South America, Con- 
necticut and Brooklyn to show about where the places are, such 
naps are not really true maps—they do not show exactly what 
parts of the earth’s surface are represented. 

Maps show a portion of the “curved” surface of the earth as a 
“flat” surface. To transfer the images of a rounded surface such 
as shown on the globe to a plane (flat) surface and not have distor- 
tion is impossible. Nevertheless, map-makers have tried and suce- 
ceeded in large part, in controlling this distortion by devising map 
projections. Exactly how this is done is determined largely by what 
the information to be placed in the projection is to be used for. 

You have seen some maps where Alaska and Greenland ap- 
pear larger than South America. Such a map has been drawn on 
a projection designed to keep the shapes of the land areas as true 
as possible. The projection is called “conformal” meaning literally 
“with shape.” This type of map projection is particularly impor- 
tant for navigation. 

Other maps may show Alaska and Greenland considerably 
smaller in area than South America. A different projection—called 
an “equal area” projection—probably has been used. While the 
shapes may be distorted the area of any place on the map is true. 
A nickel placed anywhere on such a map covers the same area in 
square miles, square feet or other area units. 

A qre atomany map projections are COMPpromises between the 
“equal area” and “true shape” types. In any compromise, both 
sides must sacrifice, that is, give up something. Most of the projee- 
tions used today represent some sacrifices in shape to area, or area 
to shape. For example, a projection may be wanted to enable the 
mapper to show the distribution of economic data. An equal-area 
projection would be desirable. However, if the mapper also wanted 
the countries to appear close to their true shapes he would be’ 
required to draw a “compromise” projection. The map prepared 
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by the United States Geological Survey utilizes what is known as a 
polyeonic projection—and is a map whieh, to a large degree, is 


“equal area” but also very nearly “conformal.” 

From the foregoing we see that many attempts have been made 
to show parts of the earth’s surface as accurately as possible. But 
hasic to all is that the map should have parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude or “ticks” of the same so that the reader 
knows exactly whatapart of the earth is represented. From what 
has been written above vou can understand that the best map of 
the earth is really the globe, but detailed information is limited 
on a globe. Let us now see how the map maker solves the detail 
problems of maps. 


WHat 


A small scale map usually means that numerous details are 


Is a Mar Scaue? 


lacking; while a large scale map usually has a great many de- 
fails. In World War IL before a landing was made on an island 
in the South Pacific, the captain of a regiment was given a3 ft. 

4 ft. map of the entire area to be attacked by the regiment. At the 
same time private “G.L. Joe,” was given a sheet of paper 3 ft. x 4 ft. 
in size—it Was a map of the area which he personally was to at- 
tack. In these cases, both sheets of paper, the captain’s and 
the private’s, were the same size. The maps drawn on them were 
not the same scale. Which person would want a map with a great 
many details, such as trees, bushes, large and small roeks, small 
knolls, sandy depressions, small wooded streams and footpaths? 
Which person would want a map showing the extent of wooded 
area, the swamps, the broad sandy beaches, the extensive rocky 
areas? It is obvious that the captain in charge of the entire opera. 
tion would need the latter while GL. Joe would want the former. 
Would a line a foot long on the captain’s map represent more or 
fewer feet on the actual island than a foot length on the private’s 
map? Would an inch-length on the captain’s map represent fewer 
or more inches on the ground than the private’s map? [t is obvious 
that some idea of distances would be necessary for each man. In 
other words each needs to know what a writ of Te noth on the map 
equals in terms of the same unit on the qround, Let us look again 


at G.1. Joe's map. He selects a unit of length, say an inch, on his 


map. He finds on the bottom margin of his map these two state 
ments—T : 10,000 and ! He knows now that one ich on his 
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Inap represents 10,000 inches on the ground. If he were to use a 
foot for the length on his map he would know that the distance cov-’ 
ered by a foot on his map would represent 10,000 feet on the ground. 
The principle which underlies these ways of showing scale known 
in the first case (1:10,000) as a ratio, and in the second case 
(116 000) as fractional representation is this: Whatever unit of 
length is used on the map, be it an inch, a foot, a pencil’s length, a 
peanut, or even a banana, the same unit of length must be used on 
the actual ground. 

An example of this principle is found on the standard United 
States topographic maps. The fractional representation on one 
sheet is seen to be U4 4,5. If we use an inch for the number one, we 
know the 63,860 must be in inches on the ground. However, in this 
instance we may change our way of stating the scale since 63,360 
inches equal 1 mile. We now say our map has a scale of “one inch : 
one mile.” 

A graphic scale is the most useful scale of all. A third way of 
expressing the scale of a map is graphically. Let us take the scales 


expressed above and “one inch == one mile” and express 
ly 1 
them in a linear fashion. 
MILES 

The line represents miles. Such a scale has many advantages. First, 
a person can measure off on a paper, or by holding his pencil, the 
scale distance and use it on the map proper. Second, if the map 
is enlarged or made smaller by photography, the scale goes up or 
down in size with the map. What would be the bad feature of en- 
larging a map which simply had the scale written as “one inch- 
one mile”? 

Before moving to our next question on what every good map 
should have, let us see how the Captain’s map would differ from 
G. 1. Joe’s. His map would probably have a ratio of 1: 250,000; a 
representative fractional scale of Y54 999, and a written scale of 
“one inch = four miles” (approximately ). 

So we see that two sheets of paper, the same in size, have maps 
of parts of the earth’s surface. G, |. Joe has a map of a small part of 
the earth's surface, but on his map there is great detail, while the 
Captain’s map covers a much larger area but contains less detailed 


information. 
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How Dors Suow Directions on Map? 

As a factor in map reading direction is just as important as dis- 
tance. It is often not enough to know how far away a place is but 
how to get there. Some of you will be surprised to learn that there 
are three “norths” indicated on some maps. 

The meridians of longitude converge toward the poles, hence 
are satd to point to“ True North.” In the first section of this article 
you learned that all good maps have grid lines showing what part 
of the earth is represented. Some maps may have these grid lines 
drawn all the way across, other maps have just “ticks” on the 
margins. The meridians may be followed to find True North, the 
parallels run in east-west directions. 

The user of a map in the field uses a compass to find directions. 
In its simplest form, a compass consists of a magnetized needle of 
steel placed on a pivot and free to turn in any direction when held 
horizontally. The needle lines itself up with lines of magnetie force 
and points to what is called “magnetic north.” Unfortunately “true 
north” and “magnetic north” seldom agree, for the magnetic north 
pole is in Northern Canada in the Boothia Peninsula and not at the 
point where the meridians meet—the true north pole. On the 
margin of amap then you will often find two arrows, one has a star 
to indicate true north, the other an arrow tip to show magnetic 
north. The distance between them is represented in degrees and is 
called the magnetic declination. So we see that true north lines 
(meridians) along with parallels of latitude tell us what part of 
the earth’s surface is represented on the map. However, to move 
on the land surface represented by the map the user needs a direc 
tion finder, the COMpass, and he also needs to know how to correct 
his direction. 

A third north often is placed on a map—‘grid north.” Some- 
times, especially in military maneuvers and planning, it is difficult 
to locate points on a map by means of latitude and longitude, A 
simple grid system is often placed over the area chosen. The up and 


.down lines are numbered, and the right to left lines are numbered. 


A simple rule is adopted “Read right, then up’—using the numbers 
given, always in the same order. The advantage of this grid system 
is that it can be placed over any area, and the same rule followed. 

So far we have been discussing the projections, the scales and 
directions needed on all maps. Now let us turn to the body of the 
map—what it shows. In other words the svinbolization., 
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Wuart ArE THE Many Varieties or Mar SymBous 


Now we come to the real reason for making most maps. It is 


to show what is on the earth. Since it is not possible always to 
show pictures of the actual landscape on the map we have adopted 
symbols to represent the various items. 

Physical and political features are often shown on one map. 
When boundary lines are drawn to show the actual limits and out 
lines of countries, counties, cities— political units, in other words 

we have a political map. Often each country is colored differently 
to delineate it more sharply from its neighbors. Sometimes the 
boundaries are put on in black solid or broken lines and the moun- 
tains, plateaus, hills and lowlands colored. Such a map is called 
a physical-political or political-physical map. It combines a physical 
factor of geography, landforms, and also a man-made, cultural 
feature—the political unit. If you glance thru an atlas or even thru 
any geography book, you will see the many symbols used to show 
physical factors and cultural factors. Sometimes lines are used to 
connect places having the same rainfall, temperature, length of 
growing season (number of days without frost), or elevation, Such 
maps are called isarithmic maps. 

Areas between the lines or enclosed by the lines may be shaded, 
crosshatched, or colored to show what the map is intended to show. 
New techniques have been used to show “merging” patterns. For 
example, the lines between a mountain and plateau, a plateau and 
a plain, are almost eliminated and the colors lightened or darkened 
in intensity to merge one gradually into another. 

Most of what man has done on the earth is mappable. With each 
dot on a map representing 100 or perhaps 1000 persons a map 
could show where people live farthest apart and where they live 
closest together. This map is one showing population distribution, 
The dot map can he used to show stated numbers—bushels of 
wheat or corn, or other harvested crops. 

Mining centers and manufacturing regions ean be drawn and 
made to stand out by using pictographs such as crossed picks and 
shovels, pictures of industrial plants and mills. These pictures, 
however, Just give a general idea of the location of the activities. 
A line carefully drawn around the actual regions where such ae 
tivities are earried on requires more research and greater ac 
curacy. Many of the items mentioned above would fall under the 
large heading of Land Use maps; these show how, what, and where 
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man has “written into the earth” as one geographer has expressed 
it. Farming, mining, manufacturing, educational, religious, political 
institutions and projects are mappable. 


Wuat Is THE VALVE oF a Key, or LEGEND? 


Just as a key is needed to unlock a door or a treasure chest, so 
a key or legend is essential to open the Way to the storehouse of 
map knowledge. 

The le ft nd ona Unite d States Topographi map has four parts. 
The standard map used for the most detailed work in our country 
shows all water bodies in blue—the seas, lakes, ponds, rivers, even 
intermittent streams or lakes (those that flow or are there part of 
the time). The relief is indicated by contour lines, drawn in brown. 
All man-made features—dams, highways, power lines, county or 
township lines, are indicated in’ black. Occasionally communities 
and super highways are accented by the use of red color. A fifth 
color, green, is used on some maps where vegetation is significant. 
Such regions as tree-swamp areas, national or state parks, and 
trees lining water courses in arid areas are colored this Way. 

The symbolization on the main part of the map needs a key. 
Mach dot on a population dot map must have its value expressed 
in the legend. Stippled, shaded, black, colored areas on the Inayp) 
must be explained in the key. Every map maker should check the 
items he has shown on the body of his map and be sure he has indi 
cated their meaning by a complete key. 

Balance and hasis are needed iW making ad li nd. When 
the map maker designs his key and the svmbolization to be used 
on his map he is most careful not to stress by an unbalanced key 
some items which he did not mean to emphasize. For example, if 
the densely populated regions of the world were to be left white 
and the thinly populated regions colored solid black the map would 
eall attention to the latter instead of the first. Unless the map 
maker desired to accentuate the thinly populated areas his key and 
svinbolization would need revision. The same idea applies to color 
ing——certain colors such as purple, red, black, orange, attract atten 
tion while light vellow, pale blue, green are subdued in the symbols 


and key, 


Wuatr Suoutp We Know Apour Map Trries? 


Occasionally we see maps which have only the name of a coun 


try or continent on them and no other title or subtitle given. While 
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the names like France, Europe, South America are helpful in loeat- 
ing that part of the earth which the map represents they are not 
necessarily the map titles. 


The title should fit the map, For example, if the Europe map’s 


svinbolization and key should be concerned with farm products, the 
title might be “Agricultural Products.” The word Europe tells 
where but does not tell what the map shows. In similar fashion we 
might mark off on the map of France those sections in which iron 
and steel are manufactured. The title then might be “Heavy Indus 
tries” of France. 

The map shoud indicate the time it was made or the period it 
depicts. There is a very challenging study possible when several 
naps of the same area showing distribution patterns at different 
times are viewed, Knowledge of how land has been used thru times 
of occupation is obtained quickly. Such studies of “sequent oc 
cupance™ are very valuable in social studies courses. The “cow 
path” patterns of Boston and New York which were sketched in 
early times are quite different from the Metropolitan maps of 
today. Finally, political studies, history and international relations 
need dated maps. 

Certain maps are always timely, not dated. Most of the physical 
geographic features of the earth change slowly. During World 
War Il geographers were asked how they could teach geography 
when boundaries were so uncertain and ever-changing. The replies 
were, “The mountains, vallevs, hills, rivers, lakes are still there. 
The climate and weather patterns are established to a large de- 
gree. Soils don’t change much in their distribution,—neither does 
the vegetation. Man will still want the minerals and agricultural 
products. Trade routes may be disrupted but they will be re-estab 
lished.” Surely geographic knowledge becomes more vast thru time 


rather than more restricted. There is truly “a geography for every 


age. 

In closing this discussion on “Map Meanings” several key 
words, if learned, make it easy to remember what a good map must 
have. They are: (1) projection; (2) scale: (5) direction: (4) svi 
holization; (5) legend; (6) title and date. 
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THE ACADEMIC OUTLOOK FOR GEOGRAPHERS 


KENNETH THOMPSON 
University of California 


Davis, California 


Concern can now be said to be general in informed circles, that 
the annual supply of adequately trained graduates in America will 
he insufficient to meet the growing needs of higher educational in 
stitutions and of society in general. The supply of, and demand for, 
professionally trained geographers is the subject of this paper. Him- 
phasis is on academic geography. 

The paper is in four sections: 1) the relative position of college 
and university geography; 2) the output of graduate geographers 
in the past ten vears; 3) recent trends in geography course enroll- 
ments; and 4) future needs for geography instructors as indicated 
by anticipated enrollments in colleges and universities. 


RELATIVE PosirioN OF GEOGRAPHY 


Data from the Office of Education show that—in terms of grad- 
uates—geography is one of the least important organized fields of 
sudy in higher educational institutions! (‘Table 1). In 1956-57 only 
anthropology and international relations among the principal social 
sciences had fewer first- and second-level graduates than did geog 
raphy. Other major social sciences had very many more (Table 1). 

The growth patterns are summarized as follows: Geography's 
percentage of all Bachelor's and first) professional degrees was 
O.131 in 1947-48, and 0.205 ten vears later. This weak increase was 
partly offset by a decline in percentage of second-level degrees in 


the same period: from 0.570 to 0.294. Geography’s percentage of all 


Ph.D... Hd.D., and other doctoral graduates increased during the 
period from 0426 to 0.5357, 

In 1956-57, 142 American higher edueational institutions con 
ferred first-level degrees in reography (Table 2). Seeond-level de- 
rrees were conferred by 46 institutions, and doctorates hy 17. Ten 
vears earlier the respective figures were: 74, 36, and &. All of the 
above figures are somewhat low, for institutions with multiple 
branches were counted as single institutions, and institutions offer- 

Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher E tional Institutions 1956-57, Cireular 
527, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Othee of Eduea- 


tion, Washington D.C. United States Government Printing Office, 1958 
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TABLE 1 


Decrees Conrerrep BY Higher Epucationar INstrrutions IN THE 
Unrrep Strates,* BY SELECTED Fretps, py or DEGREE, AND 
BY Sex, 1956-57 


Bachelor's and Ist Professional Second Level Doctorates 
Field of Study 
otal Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
All Fields 340347 222.738 117,609 61,955 33 20,623 8,756 7,817 939 


Geography 57 5 47 2 


Basic Social Sciences 


total®® ; 2 7 7 


Social Sciences, general 


without specific major 


American Civilization 
American Culture 


Anthropology 


Area studies, regional 
studies 


Feonomics 606. 
History 3,5 258 
International Relations ; 2 177 


Political Science or 
Government 


Socrology 


Basic Social Sciences 


all other 


Source: Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions 1956-57, Circular 527. United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. United States Government Printing Office, 
1958 

* Includes continental United States (48 states and District of Columbia) plus Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 

** Does not include Geography, Philosophy, and Psychology, which, because of their multicategory or comprehensive 
nature, have been listed independent ly 
ing geography programs were omitted if no degrees were granted 
in the vears in question. Nevertheless, a major in geography is avail- 
able at a surprisingly large number of institutions, considering the 
number of persons graduated in the field. 


Ourpur oF GRADUATE GEOGRAPHERS 
Compilation of earned degrees conferred by United States insti- 


tutions of higher learning was not categorized by fields before the 
academic vear 1947-482 However, data showing some quantitative 


aspects of professional geographic training have been collected 
during the last ten vears, by the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Until 1947-48, the number of degrees conferred by American higher educational 
tions Was officially iled hbienially, “as yp t of the Biennial Surveu of Educa- 
ind was not categorized by academie field 

Data used here are taken from the annual series Karned Degrees Conferred by 
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TABLE 2 
Noumper or Higher Epucationar Institutions THE UNtrep States* CONFERRING 
DrGreES, BY SeELecteD Fretps anp BY Leven or Decree, 1956-57 


Bac helor’s and Ist Dox torates 
eld of Stuc ‘ve 
I ld of u ly Professional ant md level Ph D ; Ed D . ete 


All Fields 1 336 557 165 
Geography 142 +6 17 
Basic Social Science s, total** 950 20 76 
Social Serences, general 

without specific major 507 70 6 
American Civilization, 

American Culture +1 10 ba 
Anthropology jl 22 18 
Area studies, regional studies $1 21 9 
Keonomies (excel, Agric 

$47 116 
History 790 186 61 
International Relations 5 21 6 
Political Science or Government 399 108 37 
Sociology 602 106 Ww 
Basic Social Sciences, all other 0 5 2 g 


Source: Earned Degrees Conferred hy Higher Educational Institutions 1956-57, Circular 527, 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. United States Government Printing Office, 1958 

* Includes continental United States (48 states and District of Columbia) plus Alaska, Hawaii, 

and Puerto Rico 

** Does not include Geography, Philosophy, and Psychology, which because of their multi- 

category or « omprehensive nature, have been listed independently 


The number of degrees awarded in the field of geography in- 
creased considerably between 1947 and 1950, and has since held 
fairly steady (Table 3). In 1947-48, 256 Bachelor’s and first pro- 
fessional degrees were conferred, and by 1956-57 the number of 


first-level geography graduates had risen to 699. During the past 


five vears the number of Bachelor’s degrees granted annually in 


geography has averaged 666. 


The numbers ot second level earned geography degrees have re 


inained almost constant since the Office of Education began eom- 
piling statistics: 157 in 1947-48, and 182 in 1956-57 (Table 3). The 


average during the past five vears has been 169. 

The post-war proliferation of Ph.D. study did not bypass geog 
raphy. In 1947-48 only 17 doctoral degrees were conferred in this 
field, but by 1956-57 the number had almost tripled—to 47 (Table 
3). The number granted during the past five vears averages 46. 


Higi I / ho Cireular 247 for 1947-48, 262 for 1948-49, 282 for 1949- 
50, 333 1 1950-51, 360 for 1951-52, 380 for 1952-53, 418 for 1953-54, 461 for 1954-55, 499 
27 1956-57, United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Othee of Education, Washington, D.C) United States Government Printing 


1995-56, and 35 
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GrOGRAPHY Course ENROLLMENTS 
The full importance of geography is, of course, not indicated 
by the number of graduates, for geography does not eater exclu- 
sively to majors. In fact, it fulfills a “service” function primarily. 
Unforunately, there has been no official compilation of statistics 


pertaining to enrollments in geography courses. The only detailed 
data on the subject are in the Director of College Geography.* This 


publication indicates that enrollments in geography courses have 
increased greatly since 1959-56. (‘Table 4). 

A soaring enrollment in geography classes, concurrent with a 
more or less constant output of graduates, naturally raises ques 
tions about the supply of adequately trained faculty for higher 
educational institutions. 


Furcure Facutry NEEDS 


The post-war increase in student enrollment at American col- 
leges and universities the very vreat ix expected to be surpassed 
in the near future.” The actual total resident enrollment in both 


TABLE 3 


Decrees Conrernep IN Grocrapny, BY Hicguer EpucationaL INSTITUTIONS IN 
rue Unrrep Strares,* py Lever or DeGrer AND By Sex, 1947-48 To 1956-57 


Bachelor's and Ist Professional Second level Doctorates 
Total Men Women Potal Men Women Potal Men Women 


$57 223 134 157 113 17 15 2 
150 138 108 23 
757 146 203 150 86 
JSS 121 226 194 2 
669 117 194 159 35 36 
O47 lit 158 2 36 
TOS 119 155 9 2 
626 Ot} 180 141 116 2! +t 1 
651 117 161 129 $ 
699 5 125 182 156 26 7 5 2 


Source: Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions 1947-48 to 1956-57, 
Circulars 247, 262, 282, 333, 360, 380, 418, 461, 499, and 527, United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington D.C. United 
States Government Printing Office 

* Includes continental United States (48 states and District of Columbia) plus Alaska, Hawaii, 

and Puerto Rico 


Annually, Assembled and 


partment of Geography, University. of Kentucky 


npson, College-Age Po lation nds 1950-76 The Ohio State 
1958. Later popularized as The npending Tidal Wave of Stu- 


rsitv, Columbus, 1954 
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TABLE 4 


Toran ENROLLMENT IN ALL GEOGRAPHY COURSES OFFERED BY 
Unrrep States Hiagner Epucationar INstirutions 


Number 


ISL, 931 
245 968 
274,136 


Source: Directory of College Geography of the United States, Volume VII, April 1956; Volume VIII, 
April 1957; and Volume IX, April 1958; Assembled and Edited by J. R. Schwendeman, 
Department of Geography, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


publicly and privately supported institutions of higher learning 
was 2,218,000 in 1953 and will be 4,677,000 by 1965 according to 
predictions.” The staff serving the 1953 student population was 
266.0007 which figure is anticipated to become 566,000 by 1965, if 


PABLE 5 
AND Estimarep Resipent ENROLLMENTS AND OF STAFF IN INSTITUTIONS 
or Epucarion in THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
Uxper anp Private Controt 
1945 65 


In Thousands 


Potal Resident Potal Publicly Controlled Privately Controlled 
Enrollment Statf* Enrollment Statf* Enrollment Statf* 


Actual 
1945 1.074 165 S40 
1947 2 339 224 1538 112.0 
2 $43 247 208 125.0 
1951 2, 1m OSS 137.7 
19538 2 218 206 176 140.8 
imated 
50s** 1th 
1957 3.104 375 738 210.5 366 164! 
1959 3 890 $12 71 2309.4 , 42 72 
1961 8.790 2 274 276.0 516 183.0 
1968 2 597 $138.7 193.3 
1965 566 2 O46 3570 2090 


1955 605** $27 


Est 


Source Robert E. Ifert, Staff ng Institutions of Higher Education in the Next Decade, Wigher 
Education, Vol. NIT No. 4. December 1956 
Potal number of different persons including administrative, resident instructional, and or- 
ganized research staffs 
** Actual 


1956, p. 66. These ni 
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1956 57 
1957 58 Ze 
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Robert E. Iffert. Staffing Institutions of Hig) } the Next Decade, 
Higher Education, Vol. No. 4. Decembe ire 
ind unmiversitv enrollments staff = 
wins and have been used by some major 
Potal number of different odministrative, resident instructional 
ind organized research staffs o- 
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needs are met* (Table 5). The above estimates were made on 
a national basis, and considerable regional variations may be an- 
ticipated. Tremendous population growth in western, and some 
other states is expected to lead to increases in college populations 
far above the national averages.” 

Let us assume no more than that faculty staff needs within the 
field of geography will keep exact step with predicted nationwide 
growth for all fields. [ffert’s projections can be used as a guide in 
estimating instructional staff needs for geographers. The results of 
such estimates, though beset by many limitations, would give a gen- 
eral picture of growth potentials in the field. Iffert’s estimate of total 
staff increase from 1953 to 1965 was about 118 per cent—from 
a known 266,000 to an estimated 566,000." We know that the geog- 
raphy instructional force in 1953 numbered 1,743" (counting part 
time instructors as equivalent to one-half of full-time). Applying 
Itfert’s increase of 113 per cent to this gives some 3,700 full-time 
(or equivalent) geography instructors by 1965, 

If, as is now the case ina large number of institutions, posses 
sion of a Ph.D. degree is to be the basic criterion for employment 
on the faculty of a higher educational institution, the present rate of 
doctoral production will prove clearly inadequate. And new jobs 
will not be the only vacancies to fill: there will be losses from death, 
retirement, and resignation. But, considering only the new jobs, the 
profession’s additional faculty needs for the next decade will be 
only slightly less than the entire output of second-level and doe 
toral degree holders during the past ten vears. 

Kven if the Ph.D. desideratum were relaxed to encompass the 
second-degree level, no one would assume that all holders of higher 
degrees are equipped to instruct at the college or university level 

or will wish to. One study has shown that only 57.5 per cent of all 
recipients of doctor’s degrees continued in, or entered, higher edu 
cation.” Even in geography, where employment opportunities are 

“Iffert, op. cit 

"US. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 182 
February 20, 1956), prepared by Mever Zitter, indicates that the Pacifie Coast states 
together with Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Florida, Marvland, and Delaware, will 
increase their college-age populations in 1973 by two or more times as large as in 1950 

Iffert, op. cit 
Schwendeman, op. cit 
*Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges and Unitversitu 1955-56 and 1956-5 


National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1957 
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generally more restricted than in many fields, it seems probable 
that no more than about 300 doctorate holders have joined the 
faculties of colleges and universities during the past ten vears. 
Furthermore, there are many indications that more and more geog- 
raphers are finding employment in government and industry. In- 
creasing demands from nonacademic fields, which traditionally 
outbid colleges and universities, could easily reduce the proportion 
of geography Ph.D.’s entering teaching in future vears. 

The prediction of a nationwide geography instructional statt 
numbering over 3,700 in 1965, compared with the 1957 total of 
2159," amounts almost to doubling the existing teaching force. 
This prospect, based on estimated faculty needs for both public and 
private institutions of higher education is startling enough. How- 
ever, the academic discipline of geography is generally more flour- 
ishing in publicly controlled institutions than in private ones."' 
Significantly for geography, enrollments are expected to increase 
at a substantially faster rate in publicly controlled institutions 
than in private institutions. This could well produce a demand for 
trained faculty that is even greater than has been suggested. Thus, 
the staff of all publicly controlled institutions totalled 140,500 in 
1953, and is expected to reach 357,000 in 1965—an increase of about 
ldo per cent over all (compared with about 64 per cent for private 
institutions alone, and 115 per cent for private and public institu 
tions together). 


‘ 
LUSION 


It would be naively rigid to infer too much from the preceding 
figures. Some are cold quantifications with no regard for qualita 
tive considerations; others are extrapolative and subject to many 
kinds of possible error. What, then, do these figures show? 

It would appear that, as far as mere numbers of graduates are 
concerned considerable progress has been made in the field of feos 
raphy in both relative and absolute terms. Enrollment in geog 


raphy courses has recently grown at a rapid rate, much faster than 


the total student population has increased. It seems reasonable to 


Schwendeman, op, cit 
‘In 1956-57, 692 Ceog 


h institutions supportes 


t 
. ee... graduates, nearly 75 per cent of the total, were tramed : 
| solely public funds. / ( Degrees Conferred by High 
: Educational Institutions 1956-57, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Weltare 
Othice of Edueation, Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1958 
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hope that this redounds to the value and prestige of the geographic 
discipline. Geographers are often defensive about their subject as 
an academic field. They may have plenty to be defensive about, 
but they can derive some solid satisfaction from the mounting 
student acceptance of geography as an area of study. 

But attendant on this development of the field are some major 
problems. What are the qualitative implications of this past, and 
possible future, growth? Are standards, not already always tower- 
ingly high, to sink slowly under the weight of student enrollments? 
Most college or university professional geographers are to some 
extent involved in the local phase of the intellectually irrelevant, 
but nevertheless important, academic numbers game. It will be a 
rare Geography Department that does not try to avail itself of 
new faculty positions created by enrollment-conscious administra- 
tions. Where are these faculty to eome from, given the anticipated 
rise in enrollments? In view of the long period required to aequire 
higher graduate training, it is difficult to see how the necessary 
graduates are to be prepared in time, Perhaps the solution will lie 
in some radical departure from traditional techniques of college 
instruction, or in higher admission standards. If it is any comfort, 
geographers can remember that they are not alone in their di- 
lemma. The apparent imbalance between supply and demand for 


well-prepared staff is common to many fields. 


ORGANIC FERTILIZER—SOLUTION 
TO A DILEMMA? 


ARTHUR H. DOERR 


University of Oklahoma 


Prophets of doom and gloom sounded the first warning ery of 
inadequate food supply hundreds of vears ago, and Thomas Mal- 
thus became their most eloquent spokesman somewhat later. In 
essence, all these dire warnings called attention to rapid settlement 
of pioneer lands, exhaustion of soil fertility, and rapidly expanding 
populations. In short, the world’s peoples were in danger of being 
unable to feed themselves. It is superfluous to point out that agri- 
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cultural production has expanded to levels undreamed of as re- 
cently as 50 years ago, and that the world’s population has reached 
levels which would certainly have been considered astronomical by 
Malthus. 

Recently there has been a strong tendeney to stand in awe of 
prodigious technological advances and to blithely assume. that 
“God’s in his heaven and all’s right with the world.” Indeed we may- 
he in as much danger of being seduced by the myth of technological 
triumph as our ancestors were in being stampeded into prophecies 
of doom. 

Latter day prophets have decried the profligate use which we 
have made of natural resources. A considerable portion of the 
academic world, which deals with man-land relationships, has ar- 
raved itself into one of two militant eamps. On the one hand are 
arrayed a formidable group, which points to the world’s food 
supply problems as largely created by laws of distribution or mal 
distribution of commodities. A similar impressive group retorts that 
food supply is a serious problem now, and that it is likely to become a 
most eritieal problem sometime in the next two decades under the 
impact of the burgeoning world population. That the population 
explosion is real cannot be denied. Present “guesstimates” place 
Red China’s population at about 1,000,000,000 by 1975, and prob 
ably 2,000,000,000 by 2000, This steeply spiralling population curve 
is certainly more dramatic in Asia where by the vear 2000 there 
probably will be more that 1,500,000,000 Indians, but rapid popula- 
tion growths by no means an Asiatic phenomenon. Latin America, 
the United States, and other areas are experiencing an unprece- 
dented population increase. Is the world in real danger of being 
unable to feed itself? Although it would be presumptuous to at- 
tenrpt an answer in anything short of a lengthy well-documented 
volume jt is the author’s hope only to focus attention on the prob 
lem, and to suggest one immediately available palliative measure. 

To fail to recognize that population growth and food supply are 
mutually related significant problems is to admit to stupidity. The 
object of this paper is to briefly explore some of the significant 
natural resource problems, which relate directly to food supply, 
and to project a possible assuagement which vields peripheral bene 
fits as well. In this endeavor attention will be focused primarily 
on the United States, and other areas will be considered only as 
they show tangential bearing on the United States. 
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A Foop Suppiy 

A food supply problem in the United States appears as remote 
to some observers as earth satellites did ten vears ago. Actually 
food supply problems for the United States are almost as imminent 
as manned satellites. What of our current problem of agricultural 
surpluses? According to many experts we will probably eat our 
way out of them within the next two decades, Can’t our food supply 
he expanded many times by the use of additional fertilizer, thru 
reclamation and irrigation, and thru improved agricultural meth- 
ods? The answer is probably ves, but a qualified ves, contingent 
upon what we mean. Present types of agricultural fertilizers and 
farming techniques are nof the answer to greatly expanded agri- 
cultural production. Indeed, at the present time we are in danger 
of a declining per acre vield and greatly increased production 
costs unless something is done to reverse probable near future 
trends. 

In order to be completely realistic we must realize that the 
amount of land to be reclaimed is a relatively small fraction of 
the total cultivated acreage. Additional acreage increases may be 
attained only at a high cost, perhaps so high as to preclude appro 
priate amortization, Mechanization of agriculture has put lands 
at the merey of man and millions of acres have been ravaged by 
erosion because of tillage practices. In spite of heroie efforts on 
the part of soil conservation officers, county agents and others, 
and the wholehearted cooperation of thousands of farmers the 
toll of erosion rises. This drain of top soil resources has been com 
pensated for largely by the addition of mineral fertilizers  in- 
tremendous quantities even in favored agricultural regions like 
the Corn Belt. Hybrid seeds are a mixed blessing, for while they 
induce higher yields, at the same time they take more from the 
soil. This nutrient loss is replaced by increasing quantities of 
mineral fertilizers, which causes deterioration of soil structure 
and wreaks havoe on living organisms in the soil. Such land 
sheds more water, which causes more erosion, which forces the 
use of more fertilizers, and the undesirable cycle has come full 
cirele. Nor are soil erosion and degenerate soil structures the only 
hazards, for subsurface water recharge is retarded, and water 
tables are dropping at an alarming rate. The place where water 
and soil feet focuses attention on the most serious problems fae- 


ing Americans—tlie twin problems of soil depreciation and water 
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shortage. How may these difficulties -be eliminated or minimized ? 


To suggest a complete and permanent answer in simplified terms 


would be inane and absurd, but a partial solution appears to be 


on the horizon. 


OrGanic FERTILIZERS 


We have seen how certain groups, the Amish and Mennonites 


particularly, fave succeeded in the face of adversity, thrived in 


good circumstances, and succeeded mightily in salubrious environ- 


ments. Has this success been due to hard work? Of course, that 


and much more, and among these other faétors has been the 


judicious use of animal manures. The Japanese have had marked 


success In wringing large vields from hostile environments through 


the use of “night soil.” The large seale use of organic fertilizers 


offers a direct answer to the twin problems of soil exhaustion and 


water depletion. Is this to suggest that American farmers should 


return to horse-drawn. implements or that large applications of 


untreated sewage should be made on American farms? Of course 


not! 
Where then may we acquire large quantities of organic ferti 


lizer? From the refuse heaps, garbage dumps, and sewer pipes of 


cities flows an unending supply of wealth. A number of organic 


composting coinpanies have become particularly active since World 


War Il. These organizations are pointing the way to a solution 


of waste disposal problems, to the production of high quality min- 


eral fertilizer, and to saving valuable materials, formerly wasted, 


for salvage. 


Two principal composting processes are utilized in the U.S. at 
the present time. The anaerobie process utilizes a variety of 


bacteria, which does not require free oxvgen to reduce Waste ma 


terials. The aerobie bacteria, which lise free oxvgen in their lite 


processes, are utilized by other Companies for decomposition of 


such wastes. In either process the idea is the samme, to reduce city 


refuse to an organic compost. 


A “NATURIZER” COMPANY 


The Naturizer Company of Norman, Oklahoma, will serve as 


an example of the techniques emploved in the reduction of refuse. 
Materials collected by the garbage trucks of the city of Norman 
are dumped onto a conveyor belt which is picked to vield valuable 
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salvage. Large quantities of useful material from precious metals 
to base metals, from rags to rubber and paper, and others are 
collected depending upon the character of the load and then cur- 
rent salvage prices. Those materials which can be salvaged, or 
which cannot be readily composted, are removed and the remainder 
of the residue passes on to a grinding machine, Here the materials 
are macerated and passed on to a digestor tank where they are 
slowly lifted as bacterial action takes place. Initially the founders 
of the company felt it would be necessary to add a culture of 
appropriate bacteria to the macerated mass, but they have dis 
covered that enough bacteria are present naturally to accomplish 
decomposition. In approximately 36 hours the refuse is reduced 
to a black, earthy smelling: material, which is rich in’ beneficial 
organisms, full of organic matter, very high in minerals, and 
pathogenically pure. The heat generated by bacterial action during 
decomposition is sufficient to destroy all pathogens. All refuse, 
except very large rocks, plastics, synthetic fibers, and glass are 
reduced. Glass is included in the finished product, however, for 
the pulverizer crushes it to the consistency of normal sand and no 
sharp edges remain, Plastics and synthetic fibers are salvaged or 
burned, and large stones, bricks, ete. are crushed for baliast rock. 


The plant operation has eliminated the refuse disposal problem 


of Norman, salvageable materials are conserved, and a ‘saleable 
product is vielded. The product, Natwrizer, is sold as am organic 
compost, and no claim is made relative to its mineral’ content. 
Periodic sample analyses have shown it to be better than 6-12-12 
fertilizer, but since control of the mineral content is almost impos 
sible advertising emphasis is placed on its organic value. Naturizer 
improves structure, filth, water retention, mineral balance, the 
organic community, and it can be applied directly to the most 
delicate plant without burning. 

Obviously large scale operations, such as would be necessary 
for large metropolitan centers, (Norman, Oklahoma has a popula 
tion of roughly 40,000) would reduce unit: costs and produce 
organic fertilizer in amounts sufficiently large to be used in quanti 
ties on farms. Even widespread application of composting tech 
niques to city refuse heaps just scratches the surface of the pos 
sibilities for utilization of city wastes. With re-education the publie 
can be made to realize that a perfectly safe high quality fertilizer 
can be produced from raw sewage. Liquids ean be re-filtered and 
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chemically treated to partially alleviate the chronie water supply 
problem which plagues many parts of the country. 


SUMMARY 

The large scale production of organic fertilizers, in Ways similar 
to those already described, certainly does not solve all the prob- 
lems attendant to soil depletion and rapidly expanding popula- 
tions, but it does offer hope for palliative relief in the immediate 
future. Enrichment of soil minerals, improvement of soil structure 
and workability, uplift of water tables, recovery of biotic com- 
munities, salvage of natural resources, and amelioration of urban 
water supply and waste disposal problems are all benefits which 
may be derived thru the production and utilization of organic 
fertilizers on a large seale. 


GEOGRAPHY ASSOCIATIONS AND THE TEACHER 


LOUIS M. VANARIA 
State University Teachers College 


Cortland, New York 


Geography is one of the oldest of the social studies subjects 
taught in American schools. Evolving from an older emphasis on 
names, places, and the purely physical aspects of “earth science,” 
reographic education today emphasizes environmental intluences 
on man and civilization, School instruction has narrowed the scope 
of geography and includes more attention to the social aspects of 
the subject. 

The formation of voluntary associations was one phase in the 
evolution of geographers as an organized professional group. The 
involvement of classroom teachers im associational activity ad 
vanced geography teaching in the schools toward status as a pro 
fession. As in the case of many similar groups, voluntary member 
ship and participation in associations provided leadership and is an 


important part of American education, Geography associations 


have played and continue to play a significant role in shaping and 
re-shaping, in implementing, and in articulating geographic educa 
tion in the United States. 


4 
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Tue AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The American Geographical Society, founded in New York City 
in 1801 as the American Geographical and Statistical Society, was 
the earliest of the geography associations in the United States.’ 
This geographical organization gave to the science of geography its 
own learned society, which included several notable historians, 
clergymen, lawyers, Judges, medical men, editors, and publishers. 


The Society was expected to publish its transactions, with maps 


and illustrations (which it has from the beginning), and to main 
tain a library with a collection of maps, charts, and instruments. 
Gradually expanding its activities, the Society has had a distin- 
guished series of meetings, projects, and publications that have 
advanced knowledge in geography. The advances influenced the 
schools to the extent that course content and emphasis reflected the 
“new geography.” The teacher who had the “modern point of 
view” taught a geography that svstematized the chaos of scattered 
facts of earlier days. “The older geography was a collection of dry 
hones and the methods employed in teaching it were unhuman if 
not inhuman.” 

But the Society rarely extended its interests in geography as an 
educational discipline to include or attract to the fold of “profes- 
sional” geographers, the increasing number of teachers of geog 
raphy in the schools. A learned society of professional geographers 
could very realistically exelude the practical problems of school 
geography teachers from its primary objective-which was to ad 
vance scientific knowledge. No program of instruction in school 
geography, however, arises inevitably out of the accumulation of 
geographical knowledge alone. “What will be taught in’ schools 
under the head of geography depends also in part upon the frame 
of reference of things deemed necessary and things deemed desir- 
able by those who select, organize, and apply earth facts in a spe- 


‘John Kirtland Wright, Geography im tl) Vaking, The American Geographical 
1851-1951, The Societv, New Y« 

For developments in school geography, see Isaiah Bowman, Geography in Relation 
the Social Sciences, Seribner’s, New York, 1934, py -2297: the series of articles from 
JoURNAL OF GrocrapHy collected in Geography in the High School, McKnight and 

eNight, Bloomington, Ill. 1949; and Clwde F. Kohn, ed.. Geographic Approaches to 
Social Education, National Council for the Social Studies. Washington. D.C... 1948 
> Richard Elwood Dodge “The Modern Point of View in Geography Teaching,” 


JoURNAL OF GrocrapHy, Vol. 12 (February, 1914), pp. 161-164 
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cialized study of mankind.”* What group would concern itself with 
the problems of school instruction in geography ? As the profession 
of geography grew and found itself in the late nineties and early 
1900's, it did not embrace teachers of that subject in the schools, 


THe Association oF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 

The Association of American Geographers, organized in Phila 
delphia on December 29, 1904 under the leadership of William 
Morris Davis, was designed primarily as a research organization. 


Its objectives included : 


the cultivation of the scientific study of geography in all its branches, especially by 
omoting acquaintance, intercourse, and discussion among its members, by encouraging 
ind aiding geographical exploration and research, by assisting the publication of geo- 
graphical essays, by developing better conditions for the study of geography ‘in schools 
olleges, and universities, and by cooperating with other societies in the development 


hy among the people of North America 


of an intelligent interest in geogray 
Academically trained geographers who have done original work in 
some branch of geography are admitted to membership. By 1913 it 
Was a small but active organization of about 86 members.® In addi 
tion to Davis, the Association owed much of its early success to 
Richard Elwood Dodge who served on its Couneil for 15 years, 
edited the Annals from its Inception in 1911 until 1923, except for 
I91o, when he was president. He served as secretary for five vears 
after he had been president. 

The Association's policy of exclusiveness, according to Wright, 
led to a schism in the profession. A growing number of vounger 
nen and women were making geography their life work. When 
nany of them were brought together in Washington during World 
War [1], they established a new organization, the American Society 
for Professional Geographers. Eventually, those “not affeeted by 
the heat and emotion that its founding had generated,” closed the 
breach and in 1948 the two groups merged under the name of the 


older organization.* 


*Bowman, Geography tr Relation to the So | Scie? s, p. 226; Charles A Beard 
The Nature of the S l Screnee n Relation to Objectives of Instruction, Seribner’s, 
New York, 1934, pp. 178-192 

Constitution in Bulletins Geographical Society, Vol. 37 (January. 1905), 


Elwood Dodge to Educational 


Columbia University, 1952, pp 
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: Wright, Geography in the Making pp 144. 155 
Paul F. Griffin, “The Contribution of Richard 
Geography,” unpublished dissertation, Teachers College, SEE DDE 
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Theodore Parker, who was Horace Mann’‘s minister, once said 
that the duty of the scholar “is to represent the higher facts of 
human consciousness to the people, and to express them in the 
speech of the people; to think with the sage and the saint, but talk 
with common men.” Geography scholars in their associations may 
be viewed as thinking and talking with sages. Meetings and publica- 
tions had a limited appeal to the common man. The professional 
veographer had little liaison with school geography teachers whose 
work required them to make the “higher facts” of geography intel 
ligible to the common man and his children. Moreover, few school 
administrators or curriculum coordinators had more than a general 
knowledge of geography. The professional geographer, on the other 
hand, with broad command of his subject, was better equipped to 
judge the relative values of the phases of geography that might 
properly be included in school curricula.'® The schools, in short, had 
need of the scholar. 

The teacher of school geography in the early twentieth century 
Wasa neglected step-child of the professional geographers, lle hac 
no modern textbooks, laboratory manuals, or special reference bul 
letins. The opportunity for formal training in methods of teaching 
his subject was meager. With no teachers’ association of his own, 


the geography teacher had no coordinating agency to facilitate in- 


service growth. His lonely efforts to improve efficiency and effec 
tiveness became the object of a group enterprise in 1914. 


THe NatrionaL Counci. FoR GEOGRAPHIC EpucaTion 


The organization of a National Association of Geography 
Teachers was suggested at the St. Paul meeting of the National Md 
ucation Association in 1914." Several months later, at the Decem 
ber meeting of the Association of American Geographers, a tem 
porary organization was effected, with the host organizationt en 
dorsing the scheme.’ A final organization was completed at Wash 
ington in December, 1915. Dues were set at one dollar a vear and 


Quoted in Henrv S. Commager, J ng Ideas in America Harper, New York, 1951 
571 
” For an early view, see Richard E. Dodge The Opportunity of the Geographer 
in Promoting School Geography.” JourNnat or Grocrapuy, Vol. 5 (November, 1906 
386 
Communication from George J. Mail tof JournaL or Grocrarny, Vol. 1 
October, 1914), p. 55 


JouRNAL oF GrocrapHxy, Vol. 13 (February 
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each member received the JoURNAL Or GEOGRAPHY Without addi- 
tional cost. The JourNnaL became the official organ of the new asso- 
ciation which adopted the name “National Council of Geography 


Teachers.”” 


The Constitution admitted to membership “any teacher of geog- 
raphy or any person interested in the improvement of geography 
teaching.” The object of the association was “to increase the effee- 
tiveness of geography teaching in America (a) by promotion of 
national educational movements: (b) by cooperating in the organi 
zation and development of state associations; and (¢) in such other 
Ways as the officers may from time to time determine.” 

The Council elected Dodge to be its first president and plunged 
into the task of stimulating the interest and organization of state 


and local groups. Disclaiming any power or intention to control 


local groups, the Council announced : 


The best results will be secured by leaving to t} 
dom and placing upon them the responsibility 
undertake The actual benefits to geography 


discussions, and inspiration of the local groups 


Within three vears, the Council had a membership list of approxi 
mately one thousand names, and had established 20 state couneils." 
Attendance increased at the annual meeting which was held in De 
cember after Christmas Day, usually in connection with the meet 
ings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the Association of American Geographers, 

Of greatest value to most members of the Council were the 
issues of the JourNAL or Geocrapnuy which they received as part of 


their membership.” The Journan helped geography teachers more 


JouRNAL oF Vol. 14 (February, 1916), p. 244. The Journan or Geroc- 
RAPHY, successor to the Journal of School Geog hy and the Bulletin of the Ame 
Bureau of Geography, began publicatic nm t 1902 and became the most influen- 
ial publication in the field of educational geograp! ts first editor ere Professors 
Richard FE. Dodge ( cher ‘ olumbi versit oode (University 
f Pennsvivania), and Edward M hnert tat orma oo inona, Minnesota 

*“Constitution of the National Council of Geography T her JoUuRNAL OF GEroG- 
RAPHY, Vol. 15 (June, 1917), p. 323 

The Organization of the National Council of Geog: 
JouRNAL or Grocrapuy, Vol. 14 (March, 1916), pp. 268-270 
JouRNAL oF Grocrapuy, Vol. 15 (June 1917), pp. 342-349 

The JourNaL remitted to the Council t t 
Not until 1920 did the Council itself take over 
JourNAL. In January, 1919 it passed into the hands of t1 merican Geographic 


mised to continue it “as a sour of geographi knowledge and 


e state and local societies the fulles 
free or the eflicrencey of the work whicl 
Caching must come from the studies 
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than any other form of verbal communication. Its issues, from the 
first, were full of practical suggestions for teaching the subject. 
Thru its articles, classroom teachers could profit from research 
and new ideas. Its pages were a channel thru which leading figures 
in the field expressed their ideas on geography teaching. Many 
articles dealing with the subject matter of science added to the 
value of this publication.” 

The National Council of Geography Teachers, accordingly, 
served many professional needs of its members, Since 1957, the 
Council has used the name “The National Council for Geographic 
Education,” a reflection that not all of its members are classroom 
teachers of geography. Its major functions, publishing a journal 
and conducting meetings, follow the pattern of the scholarly asso- 
ciations. Its immediate interests, however, are concerned with edu- 
cational geography, and its major service, as illustrated by the dual 
role of Dodge, is to bridge the gap between the activities of pro- 
fessional geographers and the work of geography teachers in the 


schools. 


TOWARD A GEOGRAPHIC ORIENTATION OF 
AMERICA’S GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENTS 


ROBERT H. FUSON 


Louisiana State University in New Orleans 


It would he expected that professional geographers would he 
cuided by geographie philosophy when constructing the curriculum 
of a university geography department. Regrettably, present course 
offerings by the country’s leading departments indicate that there 
is no general awareness of each school’s markedly individual geo- 
graphic situation, Besides the traditional regional course dealing 
with the area in which the institution is located, there is little to 
distinguish one department from any other. The present-day hodge 
podge regional approach seems to reflect a jack-of-all-trades notion 
prevailing in most departments. For fear that a student might miss 
some trivial point, a host of unrelated courses is thrust upon him. 


Phe Council then received the JourNaL as a gift from the Society, A. J. Nvstrom 
of Chicago published the JourNnaL and helped with financial support. JourN AL orf Groc- 
rapHy, Vol. 18, January, 1919, p.1; Vol. 19, September, 1920, p. 205 


See Griffin, “Dodge,” pp. 174-184 
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In this fashion he seldom learns any more than any well-read adult. 
A geographie education should certainly result in more than an 
accumulation of gross generalizations. 

Should the student enter graduate school he discovers that he is 
so inadequately prepared that he must take courses that should 
have been over and done with before the senior Vvear. The M.A. 
candidate most often takes some more regional courses (by then 
sometimes called Problems). This poor graduate offering in many 
colleges is a direct result of mediocre undergraduate training. 

The poor preparation of the geography undergraduate may be 
due in large part to either the inability or refusal of individual de 
partments to utilize the physical and cultural landscapes surround. 
ing the campus, Since instructors are gathered from various locales 
they may bring highly specialized interests with them, thereby 
refusing to exploit a new landscape. Or, they may not know how to 
Inake use of an unfamiliar area because of a blindness to the po 
tential of local areas as study sites. If comprehensive, thought 
provoking systematic subjects can be oriented to the local scene, the 
great mass of regional courses now being taught could well be 
eliminated. One adequate world regional course will give the stu 
dent a general knowledge of places and peoples. Further investi 
vation of specific areas might be done on the student's own time, 


for few regional courses are so profound that the same informa 


tion cannot be gleaned from available texts if the student is sufti- 
ciently: stimulated, 

One rroup of regional courses should not be dropped from the 
curriculum, Mach department should settle on one area for concen- 
tration. It is preferable that this be an area bearing some geographi 
cal relationship to the site of the university, tho this is not practical 
in all instances. Certain relationships are not as obvious as Florida 
and the Caribbean, or Texas and Middle Ameriea. Only the indi 
vidual department ean best determine the one region most satis 
factory for concentrated study. Once an area of concentration is 
chosen the offerings must be taught Hy experts who have lived and 
worked in the region. A casual visit or an airplane ride over the 
area is no qualification. 

If the undergraduate is well-grounded in basie principles, ob 
tained thru a program of sound systematic subjects, and augmented 
by well-thought-out Jocal and adjacent regional studies. he should 
he adequately prepared for graduate work. Within the framework 


‘a 
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of such a curriculum he can learn to think geographically. He ean 
be exposed to our philosophy and our rich literature, to our history 


and our methods. He can begin to do what geographers should do, 
and comprehend what true geography really is. It is far better that 
a student learn these things in one area of concentration—in one 
laboratory—than not to learn them at all. There is no reason for 
the neophy te to enter graduate school, or the outside world, forever 
believing our noble discipline to be a hopeless morass. 

Even if little can be done to reform the undergraduate curricula, 
a change should come about at the graduate level. The graduate 
today possesses enough mobility to gravitate to the department 
offering the specialities of his choice. Yet, most graduate depart 
ments differ little from their undergraduate counterparts. Would 
not the beginning graduate student interested in Europe prefer 
to attend a university where the department was oriented wholly 
toward Kuropean geography ’ Must the graduate be forced turther 
to absorb global minutiae? 

Whether we like it or not we live in a world of increasing 
specialization and precision, There is little room for the incompe- 
tent, even an incompetent with the Ph. D. No discipline is broader 
than ours, but none should be more exacting. Still, we continue to 
mass-produce masters. and doctors-of-nothing with our bachelor- 
of-all-trades philosophy. We do not think geographically when it 
comes to organizing our own departments, and our graduates reflect 
this. 

The author would like to hear from colleagues on this matter; 
especially interesting will be comments from M. A. and Ph. D. can- 
didates. Perhaps some of the reactions can find their way into print, 
for American geography can well use a healthy debate on a subjeet 
so Vital. Perhaps such a discussion will lead to a little honest soul- 
searching and some constructive reappraisals of our horse-and 
bugev curricula. 


Are You Going? 


The 45th Annual Meeting of the National Council for Geographic Education will 
be held at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit Michigan November 27 and 28. 1959 


Program plans are now underway. Do vou have a reservation? 
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GAME MAPS FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


J. D. MCAULAY 


The Pennsylvania State University 


Maps as used in the social studies of the elementary school are 
encyclopaedic in function. They are sources of facts, general infor- 
mation, and relationships. One of the responsibilities of a good so- 
cial studies teacher is to expose children to maps—imaps which con- 
tain pertinent information, but not in such quantity as to be confus- 
ing. For the younger child the outline of such maps should be heavy 
and distinet to emphasize the shape and contour of a political entity, 
continent or land mass and to heighten relationships of topographi- 
cal features to human settlement or of one political entity to another. 

There are many methods and techniques of teaching these map 
objectives. The teacher (or the child) may outline large maps on the 
blackboard, or on “butcher paper” or on large sheets of cardboard, 
on which necessary information is to be placed. The child might fill 
in desired locations or products on a mimeographed map supplied 


by the teacher. He might build a topographical map from a mixture 


of salt and flour or paper mache.’ He might formulate, upon the sand 
table or by means of play blocks the map of a town or country. A 
teacher may devise many experiences to develop for the child the 
concept that maps are to supply information, facts and help sub 
stantiate relationships. 

One ingenious method of stimulating children to map conscious. 
ness is thru the game map. These, in the main, are constructed by 
the teacher or perhaps by children who have creative ideas, She adds 
one or two new game maps to her collection each vear. These maps 
are made of sturdy material—heavy cardboard or ply wood—so 
they may be used from vear to vear. They are so constructed that 
three or four children, their responsibilities completed, can quietly 
gather about the map, complete the game and check themselves 
without disturbing the remainder of the class. The teacher is well 
aware of the group’s activity and may occasionally inquire of its 
success or progress. No teacher should assume that these games dis 
place responsible teaching of map concepts thru individual outline 
maps, blackboard maps, and commercial maps of political entities 


‘Editors note: you may wish to read “Starch and Detergent Relief Models” in the 


January, 1959, issue of the JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY 
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topography, products, and climate. A game map is only one method 
and perhaps a less efficient one of teaching and developing map 
skills. 

Puzzie Map 

One type of game map is the puzzle map. This may be purchased, 
inexpensively, at a toy shop or the teacher and the children may 
construct one. Using heavy cardboard or plywood (marked off by 
pencil into squares) the map of the world or country or state is 
traced on the surface and cut up by a jig saw. The pieces (conti- 
nents, nations, states or counties) are then painted in different 
colors, perhaps with a political or natural geographic characteristic 
on the surface and some identification on the back and the puzzle 
map is ready for use. The child may fit the continents into their 
proper slots or fit the separate counties into a state. He has learned 
and established relationships in that very fitting. Once the puzzle 
has been completed he should check his work by referring to a wall 
Inapor globe. 

A puzzle map may be of value in the sixth grade where a child 
can manipulate countries of Central or South America or the prov- 
inces of Canada. A topographical map of South America may be the 
hase of the puzzle. The child is to fit together the topographieal fea- 
tures of that continent—the Andes Mountains, the Amazon River 
Valley, the pampa of the Argentine, each piece colored according to 
standard practice. But no teacher should assume a puzzle map of 
Central America, for example is sufficient to develop the geographi- 
cal concepts of this area of the continent. The children themselves 
must trace an complete and/or study a map of Central America il- 
lustrating the principal products, general geographical features 
and relationships of one Central American Country to the other. 


* AssocrATION” Map 


A second type of game map is one namely of association—the 
association of event with place, or products with location or city 
with product. For example a large cardboard map of Pennsylvania 
has been constructed with its neighboring states located, the Alle- 
gheny Mountains displaved and cardinal directions indicated. The 
map has a number of small circles or Xs marked on its surface. 
from an envelope attached to the back of the map, the fourth grade 
child selects the city, product or historical event, written or pictured 
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ona slip of cardboard, to place with permoplast modeling clay on 
the correct circles or X. This map might have appropriate slots in 
which the proper name card may be placed. When he has covered 


each individual location he checks his work by comparison with a 
similar, but completed and smaller may attached to a bulletin beard. 

Such a game map is effective when used for the association of 
historical event with location. For example, in the Pennsylvania 
school, again in the fourth grade, a large map of the state has been 
. divided into its respective counties. Some 18 or 20 small cards, each 
the shape of a particular county are found in an envelope attached 
to the map. The card which fits tidily over Lancaster County on the 
large map has a picture or a drawing of a covered wagon on one 
side and on the other is printed “The birthplace of Conestog: 
Wagon.” The card representing Fayette County has a drawing of 
a fort on one side and “Fort Necessity” printed on the other. Wayne 
County is represented by the first steam locomotive in the U.S., 
Northampton County is represented by the first Pharmacy in the 
nation, Clearfield County by Indian Hunting grounds. The game 
can be made more challenging by having several extra cards, con- 
taining historical events from other states, which fit over no county. 
The advantage of having illustrated material on both sides of the 
ecard is that the child must read (or look) as he fits the eard into 
place and thus the association of county, location and historical 
event is somewhat assured in his learning. For checking purposes 
the parent map should be easily available. 

A similar game map for the fourth grade would be to place the 
primary or agricultural products of a state in the appropriate lo- 
cation. On a map, again of Pennsylvania, lumbering locations are to 
he found and marked by a small cardboard tree. The tree represents 
that specie most common to that area or location. Mining areas are 
to be shown by pieces of card board, shaped and colored to repre 
sent the main mineral found in that section of the state. This type 
of game map emphasizes the use of a map for location and associa- 
tion of geographical data. 


Map 
It is in the third grade that map consciousness should be de- 
veloped with purpose and objective. The child should now begin to 
understand that maps indicate shapes or forms of a particular area 
or section of the earth’s surface and he should have experience 
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using map outlines. Thus a large heavily outlined map of North 
America has been constructed for a unit on Indians. Small card- 
board dwellings have been constructed representing the typical 
shelter of each indigenous group, such as a teepee for the Plains 
Indian. A large dise is constructed, marked off into seven segments 
each appropriately lettered as Seminole Indians, Plain Indians, 
Forest Indians (vou choose the people wanted); Northwest Fisher- 
man or Eskimo. An arrow made of heavy cardboard is attached by 
pin or brass nail to the center of the disc. The segment of the dise 
on which the spun arrow stops will indicate the indigenous dwelling 
which is to be properly located on the map. If the arrow stops at 
Plains Indian then a cut out teepee will be placed on the Great Plains 
part of the continent. A parent map containing the relationship of 
Indian groups to locality and locality to the type of housing used 
can be used for corrective purposes. 

A variation on this map game might be used in the fifth grade 
on a regional study of the United States. Suppose the region under 
study is the North Western States. Again there is a cardboard dise, 
marked off into five segments, each appropriately lettered Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. Again a card board 
arrow, attached to the dise, is spun and the child selects from a 
large assortment of name cards a primary or manufactured prod- 
uct, a town or natural feature for that state on which the arrow 
stops and which must be correctly located on a map of this partieu- 
lar region. The game may become a competition between several 
children. There ma he one dise for agricultural products, a second 
for natural features, a third for towns and cities. Each child selects 
a state and takes his turn in spinning the arrow on each dise to de- 
termine who can fill in the chief cities and products of his state first. 
If the spun arrow does not stop at his state on the dise he cannot 
place any product or city on the map. In all probability the children 


will check each other on the correct placing or location of the prod. 


uct or city but an atlas should be convenient for checking purposes. 

Another variation on this game could be used with a fourth 
grade unit on transportation or a fifth grade culmination unit on 
the United States. A map of the United States has been constructed 
with the capital city of each state marked but not named. At the 
hase of the map are four envelopes, one marked bus (in blue), one 
train (in red) another plane (in green) and one ear (in yellow), 
Kach envelope contains the names of the state capitals, printed on 
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a strip of cardboard. A cardboard disc is divided into four segments 
one marked bus, one car, one plane and one train. Four children 
may play the game. A child spins the arrow, and pulls from that 
envelope—marked as the segment in which the arrow stopped—the 
name of a city—suppose it is Sacramento—and locates it appropri- 
ately in California. The first child to move across the United States 
by travelling consecutively from one state capital to another wins 
the game. One rule of the game might be that only two capitals ean 
he placed in the wrong state or incorrectly located within the state 
hefore the player is disqualified. A wall map of the United States 
might serve as a checking source. This map game is useful as a re- 
view or drill exercise once the children have become acquainted with 
the relationship of capital city with each respective state. 

This game may be made more complex. The cities secured from 
the envelope, once properly located on the map might trace a major 
national highway across the country. The location of mineral prod- 
ucts, recreational facilities, national parks, and natural features 
might be added, giving the game more depth and breadth. 


CONCLUSION 

Three types of map games for use in the social studies of the 
elementary school have been suggested. There are many others 
which an inventive teacher can organize. The map games here de- 
scribed emphasize place geography. 

But they also demonstrate for the child, to some degree,. rela- 
tionships of one country to another, of product to location, of place 
to size. They also develop the concept that maps are used as ency- 
clopaedias. Like any teaching game maps can be overdone. They 
are one simple tool or method which may or may not be effective 
ina particular classroom to interest children in the purpose, fune- 
tion, use, and availability of maps. 


“Do It This Way” Series 


l 

ind techniques for teaching 

Via Pictures, 1959. ($1.00). A booklet illustrating methods and 

echniques in the use of pictures, still and motion, in the teaching of geography and 


social studies. (Available about April 15 


1958. ($1.00). A 32-page booklet with TL idlustrations 


by television 
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HOW TO PREPARE AND EVALUATE MATERIALS 
FOR STUDENT EXHIBITS 


LINNIE B. JAMES 


Forest Hills Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Unless there are evidences of learning, the whole purpose of 


exhibits becomes ineffectual. What do we hope to accomplish by 
having a geography exhibit? One of our aims should be to encour- 
age individuals and groups to prepare work worthy of display. Of 
what value will these pieces of work be to the individuals who make 
them? In order to consider this problem, additional questions must 
he considered. Will the work be an end in itself or can it be used 
to’ promote further study? Will working toward an exhibit: pro- 
mote the development of geographic concepts? How accurate will 
this work be? Will it be the result of research? Does it develop the 
initiative and originality of the pupil? Will the pupil learn in doing 
this work or will it be a case of copying, tracing or just coloring 
something? Will the value of the completed work be commensurate 
with the time spent in doing it? If the answer to one or more of 
these questions is in the affirmative then the project will be worth- 
while. 

Another aim should be to stimulate an interest in geography 
by competing with other schools. It will be beneficial to all con- 
cerned to hold such competitions. It gives purpose to the study and 
it stimulates quality work. 

The third aim is to acquaint the public with present day geogra- 
phy. Some people are still inclined to think of this subject in 
terms of location. Our exhibits can show these people the impor- 
tance of geographic knowledge in today’s world. 

In making plans for the exhibit it should be clear whether it is 
to be presented as a unit, or whether the displays are to be grouped 
under classified headings. There are advantages and disadvantages 
to both plans. 

Soth the school and community: take pride in a unit-display 
which has a central theme such as Latin America, Our Country, or 
Europe. All individual projects such as graphs, maps, statistics, 
layouts can contribute to such a theme. As far as children are con- 
cerned, there is so much more interest in an exhibit of this type 
because class work can contribute to a common theme. One objee- 
tion which teachers have to participating in an exhibit of indi- 
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vidual projects is that the displays often have to be made outside 
of class time. When this is so, preparation may become a burden 
for the children because of other demands made on their time. 
An advantage to the separated display made according to clas- 
sified headings is that it is easier for the judges. 


PLANNING THE EXHIBIT 
Plan to have variety in the display. It is better to have only 
one or two examples of each type of work rather than many of the 
same type. Display work which is real geography and items which 
demonstrate an understanding of relationships. Be sure that the 
information given is accurate. Plan to have the exhibit attractively 
arranged. Have it eve-catching! Observe balance and arrangement 
in placing the individual pieces of work. It is better to have a few 
well-arranged items than to have a confusing mass of unrelated 
ones. To get some idea on how it will look, draw a diagram or 
sketch showing how each item will fit into the whole. Then develop 
the plan! 

The exhibit work should be teacher-pupil planned. It is much 
better to have class participation rather than to plan isolated 
pupil activities. It will motivate the class to carry on research and 
turn out a higher quality of work. Then, too, each pupil feels that 
he has a share init and a spirit of team work develops. The regular 
class-work can include the preparation of maps, graphs, posters, 
charts and profiles by individuals or committees. The finished 
materials can be put in book form or a layout exhibit to which all 
have contributed. 

If individuals plan to do special work for the exhibit, the teacher 
should have a conference with each to learn what type of work he 
enjoys most and can do well. After the pupil has decided in which 
classification he wishes to work, the teacher needs to help and ad 
vise him as to what geographic concept or relationship can best 
be shown by his work. As they plan, both teacher and pupil must 
keep ino mind the criteria by which his entry will probably be 
judged, Le. effective presentation, creative ability, geographic 
skills, and geographic relationships. 


CRITERIA FoR HvaLUATION 


Maps. Let us consider map work. There is no particular value in 
having a pupil copy a imap from an encyclopedia or a text just for 
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the sake of copying it. If the student uses the map to show geo- 
graphic relationships or if he wishes to transfer material gleaned 
from research to the map, then there is real value in it. It depends 
on the use made of the map whether or not an exact copy is neces- 
sary. Often, one cannot justify the time consumed in making a per- 
fect freehand map. If one is doubtful, ask the question, “What did 
the child learn by making the map?” If the answer justifies the 
amount of work and the time spent on it, then the making of the 
map is of value. 
The following are some characteristics of a good map: 
1. be simple, accurate and clear, 
2. have a meaningful title, 
3. show parallels and meridians on margins or edges of the sheet 
4. havea scale of miles 
5. indicate coastline or political boundaries bevond that of the country, or conti- 
nent to show it is not an island, (In case of a country or state, neighboring 
countries or states should bye indi ate d 
6. contain a key or le ue nd with s\ mbols eX} laine d ), 


7. indicate source of data used on the map 


Graphs. The following questions should be asked when making 
graphs: 


1. Will the graphs contribute to the understandings being developed? 
Are the graphs neat and are they accurate and clear as to meaning? 
Do thev show the total amount with which individual items are to be compared? 


(If production by countries are given, then data for the world should be in luded; 


if production by states is shown, include that of the United States as a whole.) 
4. Are the titles meaningful? 
5. Do they have a common base line used as a starting place for each item indi- 
cated? (To give a true picture this base line should start at zero.) 


6. Are the kevs and seale adequate? (Vertical or horizontal scales or both may bye 
necessary.) 


7. Do the graphs provide sufficient data 


Charts. Some characteristics to keep in mind when constructing 
charts are: 
1. Keep a chart simple. Remember that a good chart presents one idea or com- 
parison It should tell its storv at a glance 
> Make a chart so that it can be easily seen. Have it large enough so it can be 


read from all parts of the room 


3 Make it eve itching ind attractive Use contrast, color and plenty of space 
Keep the colors harmonious 
1 Le ive plenty of Space if le isf equ il to the filled-in space on the chart Do hot 


crowd material and keep generous margins 


Posters. There is little value in copying a picture unless the re 
lationships are understood, True geography sketches show  rela- 
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tionships and ideas. The sketches are the application of informa- 
tion gained thru study. The making of posters is an activity which 


reveals the acquired facts. Some characteristics of a good poster 


are: 


1. Posters must present messages in compact form so that the “big ideas” can be 


understood at i glan e 


2. The prominent features of a poster must stand out sharply 


3. A poster must have one idea which must be clear, bold and simple in design 


1. A poster should have few words and prominent lettering 


5. Key words should stand out in bold type, size or position. 


6. There must be a center of interest 


7. The poster must be pleasing to the eve 


Scrapbooks. Scrapbooks are of little value if they are just a col- 
lection of clippings and pictures. It is the use of these pictures and 
clippings that makes this work of value to the pupil. If the student 


carries on some research and then illustrates his work with pic 


tures, or tells something about the region he studied, then the 


scrapbook has value. When evaluating these books, the teacher 


should ask herself, “Hlow much good did this pupil get out of his 


scrapbook?” If it is merely a storage place for materials never 


referred to, then the pupil’s time in making:it has been wasted, 


Notebooks can be of great value if they contain practical and usable 
materials. A pupil should fill it with valuable items which can and 


will be used for reference. 
Layouts. Layouts are of great value because they are the ap- 


plication of facts learned. They usually encourage extensive re- 


search, After preparing a visual presentation of a geographic 


region, the class gains a clearer mental impression of it. Let the 


pupils make all parts of the lavout. Even if some of the items are 


not in their proper proportions, they are of greater value than 


purchased ones. The layout will mean much more to them if they are 


nade entirely by members of the class. Much learning goes into 


the work. To use items bought in a store for an exhibit may give 


children the wrong concepts. For example, to place toy dairy cows 


where there should be beef cattle is creating an inaccurate concept. 


C'oncLI SION 


exhibits are of great value to the teacher and students in many 
ways. Perhaps the greatest is in teacher-pupil relationship. These 


values can be summed up by giving verbatim the statements of 


two pupils who were asked to give their honest opinion as to the 


worth of this work. 
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“When my teacher asked me if | would be interested in making 
a project for the Buhl Planetarium exhibit, I started right away. 
It took us a long time to decide upon a good way to develop our 


subject. She gave me reference books for further information. I 
read at least four books and in each one I found different ideas 
which I could use. L have done a lot of handwork at home and in 
school in the past but working on this large chart of Italy was the 
most constructive and interesting piece of work I have done so far. 
It took a lot of work but one doesn’t mind working hard when the 
results are satisfactory and helpful in future studies.” 

“T enjoved working on the project How Elevation Affects Man 
in Switzerland very much. | was constantly going to books to look 
up information about Switzerland or to look at a picture to see if 
what | was doing was right. I feel | have learned to look up infor- 
mation in reference books better and I also learned a lot more 
about Switzerland. | have learned to reason things out and to 
work with other people better. [can take more responsibilities now 
and | think the experience of working on this project helped me a 
lot.” 

Ix the preparation of student exhibits worth all the work on the 
part of the teacher and students? This work supplies motivation 
for high quality work and for further research. Students become 
more critical of their own work in the light of the criteria set up. 
Concomitant learnings are many. What teacher could ask for more? 


OTIS WILLARD FREEMAN’ RECEIVES THE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD FOR 1958 


At its 1931 meeting the National Council created a Distinguished 
Service Award to honor those who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to geographic education. The criteria for this honor are 
broadly conceived. They include teaching and teacher-training; orig- 
inal research in geography; the publication of significant articles, 
hooks and maps: constructive participation in the work of the Na- 
tional Council; and the advancement of geography as a profession. 

‘Upon the sudden death of Dr. Mewha in December, 1958, Professor Freeman was 


recalled to State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsvivania 
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Selected by a committee after careful deliberation the recipient of 
this award is added to the all-time honor roll. Tonight, for the 
twenty-fifth such award by the Council, the committee has selected 
Otis Willard Freeman. 
Joining the faculty of Eastern Washington College of Eduea- 
tion, Dr. Freeman became professor of geography, head of the 
~ science department and, eventually, president of the college. After 
retiring from administrative work he spent four vears teaching in 
Pennsylvania, his span of college activity having covered a third 
of acentury. 

When Dr. Freeman began work in the Pacific Northwest there 
was much pioneering to be done and few geographers to do it. He 
had the happy faculty of winning the cooperation of associates for 
any joint venture, the writing of a regional textbook or the for- 
mation of a new organization. The Association of Pacific Coast 
(Gieographers was one such venture initiated by Freeman, who be- 
came its first president and then its first Yearbook editor. Various 
regional studies and texthooks followed as geography expanded. 
Dr. reeman addressed countless teacher's groups, spoke before 
state education associations, gave papers at national geography 
meetings, served as a governmental consultant, and later accepted 
Visiting professorships at several universities. 

His many publications have included much basic research: for 
example, his contributions to the physiography and general geog- 
raphy of the Northwest. Scientific papers and articles have appeared 
in the major geographical journals, as well as in technical journals 
of science, mining, meteorology and geology. He has been editor of 
Northwest Science, geography editor for the magazine Education, 
and is currently an associate editor of the JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY, 
Kconomic Geography, and of the Pacific Northwest Quarterly. In 
the National Council Dr. Freeman served many vears as a state 
director then became active nationally, holding various offices in- 
cluding that of president in 1954. 

Freed from the routine of the classroom last June, he now lives 
and writes in Seattle. To his official retirement title of Emeritus 
Professor and President Emeritus of Eastern Washington Col- 
lege ther» might well be added another honorary title: Geographer 
Mmeritus of the Pacific Northwest. 

President Phillips, on behalf of the Committee it is my privilege 
and pleasure to present Dr. Otis W. Freeman. He is entirely worthy 
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to receive the Distinguished Service Award, the highest honor 
which the National Council for Geographie Education may bestow. 
Distinguished Service Award Committee 

Howarp H. Martix, Chairman 

Aurrep H. Meyer 

MALVINA SvrEc 

Norau Zink 

Ina C. Ropertson 

Mary Viota Puinups, President, NCGE 

Joun W. Morris, Secretary, NCGE 
New York, November 28, 1958 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


Preceding the meeting of the Association of American Geographers in Pittsburgh 
during Easter week, the Executive Board of the National Council for Geographic Edu- 
cation held its anual spring meeting. Among the many items of Council business trans- 
acted at the meeting, the following are of general interest . 

The Distinguished Service Award Committee for 1959 was announced. Dr. A. H 
Mever, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, is chairman. The other members of 
the committee are Miss Melvina Svec, Dr. Norah E. Zink, Miss Ina Cullom Robertson, 
Dr. Otis W. Freeman, and, ex officio, the secretary and president. Any members who 
wish to make suggestions to this committee are urged to communicate promptly with 
anv of the members 

The Television in Geographic Education committee (Dr. Jewel Phelps, chairman) 
has comple ted one phase of its task with the publi ation of an excellent booklet, “CGeog- 
raphy Via Televisions.” A detailed plan for greatly expanded activities in this field was 
prese nted for Board consideration 

The Committee on Tests (Miss Berenice Casper, chairman), is continuing to study 
resting in geography and i gathe ring good example s Ol Vanious types of tests Re turns 
have been slow from elementary and secondary teachers, but good from college people 

The Committee on Careers in Geography (Dr. Lorrin Kennamer, chairman), has 


vwccomplished its main objective, the preparation of a pamphlet on careers in geography 


for high school students. It is now printed and in circulation, The pamphlet is still avail- 


ible for high schools who request it. A remaining objective is to work jointly with 
A.A.G.in the revision of their pamphlet on geography careers 

The Do It This Way Sertes (Miss Mamie Anderzhon, Editor), has one publication 
of its new series in circulation (Phelps: “Geography Via Television”) and another al- 
most ready for pubheation (Halverson: “Geography Via Pictures”), Other titles in 
various stages of development are: Thralls: Map Svmbols and Signs, Gross: Home 
Community, and Gilland: Arranging Globes in Classrooms, This committee also is open 
to suggestions, Titles for booklets and names of authors will be welcome 

The NOG E. Publications Cent (Dr. John Morris, Director, Universitv of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma), is doing a thriving business in N.C.G.E. publications 
Many hbranes have placed permanent standing orders with the Center for all new 
pubheations. A hst of current publestions is available on request 

The Local Arrangements Committee for the Detroit Meeting, November 27-28 re- 
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ported that neighboring colleges and high schools, including many in Canada, are co- 
operating with them to perfect the local plans. The Local Arrangements Chairmen are: 
General, Committee, Dr. Albert Brown and Miss Margaret Sill, Co-Chairmen; Registra- 
tion Committee, James Gallagher and Herbert Zobel, Co-Chairmen; Hospitality Com- 
mittee, George DeLong; Publicity Committee, Ross Pearson; Audio Visual Committee, 
Robert Goodman; Dinner Committee, Albert Brown and Margaret Sill; and Field Trip 
Committee, Robert Nunley 

Future Annual Meetings places were selected as follows: Detroit—1959; Cincinnati 

1960; Philadelphia—1961. The Local Arrangements Committee for the Cincinnati 

Meeting is in the process of formation, Dr, Alvin 8. Keinard and Dr. George Langdon 
of State College, West Chester Pennsylvania are to be co-chairmen for the Philadelphia 
meeting in 1961 

Vominating Committee. The 1959 Nominating Committee has been appointed, Dr. 
George T. Renner, III, Professor of Geography, Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Arizona is the chairman. Other members of the committee are Dr. Katherine Thomas 
Wittemore, College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York. Dr. Daniel Jacobson, Montelain 
State College, Montclair, New Jersey, and Dr. Cynl L. Stout, Western Michigan Col- 
le ge Kalamazoo, Michigan 

1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth. The preside nt of N.C.G-E. re- 
cently represented the Council at a preliminary planning meeting for the 1960 White 
House Conference in which the Council has been invited to participate. The theme for 
the 1960 conference is “To promote opportunities for children and vouth to realize their 
full potential for a creative hfe in freedom and digmtv.”’ On invitation from the co- 
ordinator of Conference Studies the President of the Council recommended twelve 
members of N.C.G.E. who may be called on to serve as speakers, panelists, or discussion 
group leaders for the conference 

The Academy of Political and Social Science. Dr. Alvin 8. Keinard, State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pennsylvania and Mr. Champ Clark Carney, Trenton State Col- 
lege represented the National Council at the annual meeting of the Academy in Phila- 
delphia on April 10 and 11, 1958 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Dela Croetz. At Home Around the World. Gin and Co., New York, 1958. 


308 pages with colored and black and white photographs, maps, illus- 


trations, geography dictionary and pronouncing glossary. $3.96. 
This book is a part of the series entitled Lands and Peoples of the World. It is 
series. The format is colorful, the print is good for the grade in- 
the captions should arouse the student's curiosity and invite him to read 
the description presented thru experiences of children living in the different places 
of the nine places deseribed include a summary section with self-help questions, 
ties, new words, and things to do 
following nine places are presented with the basie needs of food, shelter, and 
how the people work and live emphasized: 1) At home on an Island in the Pacific, 
2) At home the mountains of. Ecuador, 3) At home on a tundra in Alaska, 4) At 
home by iord in Norway, 5) At home on a desert in Saudi Arabia, 6) At home by 
s river in India, 7) At home on a ranch in Argentina, 8) At home in a polder in the 
Netherlands, and 9) At home in California in the United States 


Each unit presents a specific concept and then ties it into the whole round world 
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picture in a general way. By avoiding the word latitude the author has underestimated 
what 4th grade pupils can do Altho the text uses locations in 


the low and high lati- 
tudes and shows the contrasts, and then concludes with the 


locations in the middle 
for the student's use by 
equator as it pertains to length 


latitudes the contents of the subject matter is weakened 
avoiding the use of latitude as distance from the 
of davlight and darkness 
The value of the well designed maps is greatly increased on those 
the scale of miles has bee n included and 
some idea of ¢ xtent of the place mapped 
Much of the contents of this book 


maps where 
the student can measure distances, and gain 


is concerned with unfamiliar places which are 
outside the immediate experiences of the average 4th graders, This approach is ad- 
Vantageous for those modern times when the 4th grader is introduced to so many places 
around the world through TV and movies. The material presented in this book begins 
with relatively simple non-industrial economies and concludes with highly industrial- 
ized economies. The contents Is presented with an understanding and appreciation of 
differences in the living and activities of people from place to place, The reasonableness 
for thse differences in different physical and 


cultural environments IS suggested to the 
student in different study suggestions 


Mamie L. ANpbERZHON 
William Beye Si hool, J. H. 


Oak Park, Illinois 


EK. A. Boateng. A Geography of Ghana. Thc University Press 


Cambridge, 
1958. 196 pages with illustrations. 
This is the first time, we believe, that the 


geography of a tropical African country 
has been formally described by one 


of its citizens Howe ver, this is the least of our 
reasons for applauding the appearance of Mr. Boateng's work. Fo; A Geography of 
Ghana is a work that bears comparison with any “country” 


geography written for 
jumor college students in recent vears. It i 


Sa model of what such books should be 


ahke for its logical structure, lucid writing, unobtrusive scholarship and freedom from 


affection It 18, further, a commendably short hook Within the 


compass of some 200 
pages the author man iges to deal with both the systematic and regional ispects of his 
subject, and to do It without giving his readers the feeling that they have been short- 
ch inged And, for good mexvsure the book Is handsome ly 


produced and very adequately 
illustrated 


Altho intended primarily for an African audic nee, A Geography of Ghana deserves 
to be read by all those who are interested in post-colonial Afric a, and its chances of 


staving so, 


Grorce T 
Unive ity 


William P. Cumming. The Southeast in Early Maps. With an annoted 


cheek list of printed and manuseript regional and loca] maps of south- 


eastern North America. Princeton University Press. Princeton, New 


Jersey, 1958. 275 pages, 67 plates of maps. $12.50. 
This study of historical cartography of 


f the Southeastern region of North America 


before the American Ry volution includes: 1) an essay interpreting the map record of 


the discovery exploration, and settlement of the Southeast 


2) 67 plates of early m ips 
and 3) an annoted list of some 500 maps 


and map sets examined over 


a period of more 
than 20 vears in American and European libraries 
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The student of cartography will be delighted with this collection of rare maps; the 
historical geographer and student of the history of geography with the splendid con- 
femporary record of geographnu il knowledge and of the expansion ol settlement and 


trade. A close study of individual maps reveals a wealth of information on the past 


geography of this area 
This monumental work is almost certain to have an effect similar to that of the 


mother maps” to which its author refe it will surely give mse to studies which 
utilize it as a guide to a wealth of maps. This volume is an outstanding contribution 
to the histor il Leo! iphy of the South 

J. WHITAKER 


Peabody College 


Edith Lambert Sharp. Nkwala. Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston 6, Massachusetts, 1958. vi and 125 pages with illustrations and 
glossary. $3.00. 

This is not a geography book in the traditional sense, There are no maps, no tables, 
no topical description. The events are largely fictional. Yet the story of NAWALA can 

t kor rt reveals some of the essential con- 


make a contribution to geographic education 


nections between a particular people and the earth setting 
The setting is the Pacifie Northwest, especially the forest lands that reach from 
of Washington to Lake Okanagon in British Columbia. An Indian people, 
Spokan, are driven by drought to move northward to Lake Okanagon, In this 
situation no one ¢ he significance of lake and mountain, forest and rain, berry 
ind wild anim lally vivid is a ture of the forest at night is eX- 
perrenced by NA WALA, a twelve-vear old boy 
VAWALA is the central figure in a story which includes a sensitive account of 
that mark the transition from bovhood to manhood, The Spokans, moving north 
in conflict with the Okanagons. Warriors march but there is no bloodshed, thanks 
to NAWALA 


CLARENCE Wooprow SORENSEN 


GEOGRAPHIC MATERIALS RECEIVED 


d Euphrosvne Georgas. The Community Where You Live. Allvn 
it Avenue, New York, 1959. 263 pages with glossarv. illustra- 

ontents. Teacher's Manual for The Community Where You Live 

ocabulary list and table of contents 

imes. A Geography of Man. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 


usetts. 1959. xiv and 656 page if tppendixes, index. reference maps 


ile tuble of cont its, and allostrat nes 750 


Journal Through the Rocky Mountains and the Humbolt Mountains 
the Pacific Ocean. The Universitv of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 1959 
ind 114 pag ith bibliography, index, t f elevations and geographical loca- 


rations, 83.75 
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Rand M‘Nal!ly 
could publish 
a handbook of map 
and globe usage 
because 


Rand M‘Nally is the only 
publisher of both Social Studies texts 


and maps and globes 


THE RAND MSNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 


Thousands of teachers asked for it. . . hundreds of teachers 


helped to write it. . . now it is here. 


This handbook will serve as your standard teaching guide 
to maps and globes from kindergarten through twelfth grade. 
It shows you exactly what to do and how-to-do it in every 


grade. It shows you how to introduce each map, what concepts 
should be gained, what skills are to be acquired or used on 
the map, and presents the activities necessary to good learning. 


It is usable with any publisher’s maps and globes. 


It is divided into separate grade levels because map reading 


should be as carefully taught in grade sequence as other 


reading skills are 


Now you can really learn how to make the most effective use 


of visual presentation through maps and globes in social studies 


and science courses 


400 pages—Publication 1959—Price $2.00 list—$1.60 net. 


Ask to see a copy of this long-awaited how-to-present HANDBOOK 
OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE, sent on ten day approval. 


THE RAND M°NALLY HANDBOOK OF* 
Map and Glabe | sage 


Rand MfNally & Company 


P. O. Box 7600 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our Advertisers 


GLOBE USAGE 


Chicago 80, Illinois 
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WEATHER INSTRUMENTS 


Complete installations for 


schools from $49.50 to $2750.00 


Amateur and 


Weather Bureau Types 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATES 


Instruments/Weather Astronomy/Teaching Aids 


194 NASSAU STREET P.O. BOX 216 PRINCETON, N.J. 


Write for catalog 


GEOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS RECEIVED 


lL. Cabot Briggs. The Living Races of the Sahara Desert. Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, 1958 
xn and 217 pages with 103 tables, 5 illustrations in the text, colored frontispiece, 
68 offset half-tone plates, and table of contents. $7.85 

John B. Ray. Christmas Holidays Around the World. Comet Press Books, 200 Varick 
Street, New York 14, 1959. 69 pages with illustrations and table of contents. $2.50 

Carl L. Hubbs (Editor). Zoogeography. American Association for the Advancement of 
Science Washington, DC 1958. x and 509 pages with illustrations, author index 
index of scientific names, and table of contents, AAAS member's cash orders $10.50 
tetail $12.00 

Erick Berry. The Land and People of Finland. J. B. Lippincott Company, East Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsvivania, 1959. 126 pages with index, illustrations, 
and table of contents, $2.95 

Philip Lake. Physical Geography (Fourth Edition). Cambridge University Press, 32 East 
57th Street, New York 22, New York, 1959. xxvin and 488 pages with index, maps, 
figures, 25 plates and table of contents. $4.00 

Arthur Beiser. Our Earth. EF. P. Dutton & Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York, 1959. 123 pages with index, appendix, illustrations, and table of 


$2.05 


contents 


Robert PF. Byrnes, Bibliography of American Publications on East Central Europe 
1945-1957. Slavic and East European Series, Ravl House, Indiana University. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, 1958. xxx and 213 pages with table of contents, $2.50 

Ratmond FE. Dasmann. Environmental Conservation. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York, 1959. x and 307 pages with index, illustra- 

ons, and table of contents, $6.50 

Jonreed Lauritzen, Treasure of the High Country. Little, Brown, and Co. 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston 6, Massachusetts, 1959. 211 pages with illustrations, $3.00 

Roger W. Clark. Ride the White Tiger. Little, Brown, and Co., 34 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 6, Massachusetts, 1959. 207 pages with illustrations and table of contents. $3.00 

Russell Davis and Brent Ashabranner. The Lion's Whiskers. Little, Brown and Co 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Massachusetts, 1959. 191 pages with illustrations and table 
of contents, $3.00 


Mouzon. International Resources and National Policy. Harper & Brothers 


t 38rd Street, New York 16, New York, 1959. xiv and 752 pages with bibliog- 


index, illustrations, maps, and table of contents. $7.50 
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Check ba ore you your eee 


for economic, regional, general, and world regional courses 


THE WORLD’S NATIONS 
an economic and regional geography 


by GEORGE F. DEASY, PHYLLIS R. GRIESS 
E. WILLARD MILLER, and EARL C. CASE 


All of Pennsylvania State U., except Case, Univ. of Cincinnati 
features - 


*Covers every important country of the world, including the newly-founded ones 


*Reduces need for separate atlas; over 1,000 maps skillfully integrated with the text provide 


all the map information necessary for student comprehension 


*Self-contained: comprehensive coverage gives detailed analysis of the economic and regional 


geography of each country; precludes necessity of supplementary books. 
*Employs statistics in a meaningful fashion 


*Extremely readable, well-organized and geared for either one or two semester use or quarter 


presentation, 


g62 pages over 1,000 maps and photos 


X trim size 


$8.50 


The Lippincott Geography Series ts under the editorship of 
Dr. Clarence F. Jones, Northwestern University 


for “commodity-onented” economic courses 


GEOGRAPHY OF COMMODITY 
PRODUCTION 


by RICHARD M. HIGHSMITH, JR. and 
J. GRANVILLE JENSEN 


Both of Oregon State College 


features 
*Utilizes a fresh approach and a more systematic organization 


*Presents a comprehensive description and analysis of commodity production, completely 


up-to-date 


*Commodities and resources covered in terms of specific factors of production, and quantity 


by nation and regions 


* Thoroughly practical appraisal of the conditions and facts of world commodities makes this 
PI 


an extremely flexible textbook. 


approx. 450 pages 275 maps, illustrations and 


154 tables—7 x 93, trim size 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


$6.00 


College Department Chicago 6, 
333 W. Lake Street 


Illinois 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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IN GEOGRAPHY 


JUNE 28—AUGUST 7, 1959 
At STANSTEAD COLLEGE, Stanstead, P.Q., Canada 
SPECIAL PROGRAM INCLUDING THE NORTHLANDS AND 
SOVIET UNION 
Directed by J. Brian Biro, Geography Department, McGili University 

Study critical areas of world strife in their geographical setting. Enroll in 
this six-weeks vacation summer school for professional teachers and stu- 
dents of geography and for specialists in the Armed Forces. Instruction at 
graduate and undergraduate levels; academic credits; special program 
for teachers. 

Staffed by experts from Canada, Great Britain, Switzerland and New Zealand. 

Lecturers: J. Brian Bird, Hans Boesch, F. Kenneth Hare, Theo Hills, Svenn 
Orvig, J. T. Parry, L. Dudley Stamp, Bogdan Zaborski. 

Courses: Man in the Northland, The Arctic Environment, Eastern Asia, Soviet 
Union, Tropical Lands, Field Work, Physiography, Meterology and Clima- 
tology, Economic, Historical and Agricultural Geography. 

Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educational Stanstead College amidst 
beautiful country near U.S. border. 

Transferable credits for university degrees and teachers’ certificates, 

Tuition: $145.00 Registration Fee: $35.00 Board & Residence: ($125.00 optional) 
(All Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Enquiries to: Director, Geography Summer School 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


Inter-Session June 8 to June 26 
Mid-Session June 29 to August 7 
Post-Session August 10 to August 28 
First Six Weeks Session June 8 to July 17 
Second Six Weeks Session July 20 to August 28 


1959 “ie Pennsylvan ta 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS University 


Specialized cout f orld geography, economic geography, physical geography 


r teachers, cultural and political geography, and related courses in other areas of 


departments included in total instructional program 


living expenses. Ideal for summer study and recrea 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Room 102-D Willard Building 


Pennsylvania State University 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


te 
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GLOBES and MA PS 


FOR ALL 
LEVELS OF LEARNING 


Denover-Geppert’s program ol 
graded materials for geography 
embodies the recognition of a 
progression of teaching-learning 
equipment, ranging from the sim- 
plest for the lower grades to the 
more complete for higher levels. 


Introductory 


10s and globes are introduced at the readi- 
ness level, where basi 


reaging 


AA 
understandinas and map 


are Aeveiopea 


- Intermediate 


Maps and globes for the lower and intermediate 

levels, present ncept of ttle greater diff 
ty. Land and water differences now develop 


nd surtace of the earth. Studies of map sym 


and topography are introduced 


Advanced 


Mar ind globe Physical-Political, Visua 


Na Reliet ke Jesianead tor intermed 


ste and advanced levels, give a more detailed 
pre t land elevations and ocean depths. 


tudent ea a ate man activitie with 


rn phy 3} environment. and relate tact with 


For a synopsis ef our complete program of graded 


or write for circular Gloe. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 
Vaps—Globes— Atlases—C harts 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 10 


materials for geography see your 1959 D-G catalog 


The earth has shape. 


It has land and water. 


The earth has land ele- 


vations and sea depths. 


Greater detail for 


more advanced study. 
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BOOKS from Prentice-Hall . . . 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, 
4th Edition 


by NELS A. BENGTSON, University of Nebraska and WILLIAM VAN ROYEN, 
University of Maryland 


The entire text has been brought completely up-to-date. Two addi 
tional chapters are included, one on Nuclear Energy Materials and 
the other on the relationship between climate, soils and agricultural 
productivity There are many new paragraphs and parts in each 
chapter. Chap $1, originally on transportation has been completely 
rewritten. Lhe book opens with a discussion of the earth as the habitat 
of man followed by a chapter on population, and then the field and 
function of economic geography 


611 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $7.50 


WORLD REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


by OLIVER H. HEINTZELMAN and RICHARD M. HIGHSMITH, both of Oregon 
State College 


Requiring no prerequisite, this text serves excellently not only as a 
first Course in geography, but as a one semester terminal course tot 


colleges offering such courses as cultural electives 


birst. physical environment is described and analyzed. Then, Man ts 
brought into the scene and his manner of living in the region and 
utilizing its resources is examined. kach regional study is concluded 
with an outlook section, which notes trends and possibilities for the 
future. Phe student gains a basic understanding of the interrelation 


ships of man and carth, and the significant ways in which they differ 


from region to region. Hundreds of caretully selected illustrations 


graphically conveys the panorama ot geography to your students 


357 pp Pub. 1955 Text price $6.95 


PRENTICE-HALL WORLD ATLAS 


edited by JOSEPH E. WILLIAMS, Stanferd University, and prepared in the 
Geographisches Institut und Verlag in Vienna under the direction of DR 
HUGO ECKERT 


The precision of technical skill and the intensity of creative ctlort 
brought to bear in the preparation of the new PRENTICE-HALL 
WORLD ATLAS render it one of the finest examples of map making 


| 


tila 


Incorpor iting the excellent cartographic processes tested tor the past 
of the world leaders in the France 
Switverland, Austria, Germany, and the Scandinavian Countries —the 


new ATLAS provides vou with the most modern and advanced tech 
niques of terran presentation, Parmstaking care has resulted in maps 


ay close to reality as possible—vet available at truly modest price 


132 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $5.95 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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